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specimen of Colymbus, but I find I cannot reconcile it with my 
description of C. glacialis. Here is a note of the bird they have 
shot in Amoy harbour :— 

Length 25 in., wing 11-4- Bill along ridge 1,2,, along edge 
of lower mandible 3- Tarse 3 in.; lst toe 2,5 in., 2nd 2, 
3rd 23, 4th 4. 

Tarsus on the inward surface, surface of the toes, and median 
line of webs pale bluish grey variegated with purplish black, 
which forms the pervading colour of the outward side of the 
tarse and the under surface of the feet. Bill flesh-colour with 
blackish-brown culmen. The upper head and neck are grey; 
and the back and scapulars spotted with white on a greenish- 
black ground. All the under parts are pure white. Now 
Schlegel, I find, puts down the Colymbus that winters at Japan 
as the C. arcticus ; but this assuredly does not answer that species. 
Is our bird the C. adamsi*, not long since described by 
G. R. Gray? or is it a species with which the Editor of ‘The 
Ibis’ is not acquainted ? 

Yours, &c., ROBERT SWINHOE. 

British Consulate, Amoy, February 20th, 1861. 


XXVI.—Note on the Calcutta ‘ Adjutant’ (Leptoptilus argala). 
By Kpwarp Buytn, Curator of the Asiatic Society’s Museum, 
Calcutta. 


In ‘ Chambers’s Journal’ for January of the current year, p. 40, 
I observe an article entitled “ The Calcutta Adjutant, or Hur- 
ghila of the natives of Bengal,” of which term its technical spe- 
cific appellation 1s of course a corruption. It contains a deal of 
nonsense, which I forthwith proceed to criticise and correct. 
We are told, in the fourth paragraph, that these gaunt birds 
“ have a long, straight, broad bill, much depressed, the upper man- 
dible flattened, and terminated by a very strong hook [!]; the 
lower formed by two bony branches, which are flexible, and united 
at the tip; from these branches are suspended a naked skin, in 


* C.adamsii is the Pacific form of C. glacialis, and generally resembles 
the latter, except in its larger yellowish-white bill, See Mr. Gray’s de- 
scription (P. Z. S. 1859, p. 167). It is probable that Mr. Swinhoe’s bird 
may be C, adamsii in immature plumage.—Ep. 
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form of a pouch.’ Now the whole of what I have put into italics 
is utterly untrue, as I scarcely need inform the readers of 
‘The Ibis? Next, the row between the ‘Adjutant’ and the 
Crows, mentioned in the second column of p. 40, was (I have 
not the slightest doubt, from personal observation of a similar 
affray) the result of “the raw-headed old Adjutant” having 
seized and gulped some unlucky juvenile member of the Crow 
community. Generally speaking, when an ‘ Adjutant’ com- 
mits a misdemeanour of the kind, he carries his victim to the 
nearest tank, and soaks it thoroughly before engulfing it. But 
this, it would seem, did not happen in the instance witnessed 
by the author of the narrative in ‘Chambers’s Journal.’ We are 
told that “the impertinent Crows had by far the best of this 
recluse. They attacked him principally about the head, which 
has at all times a bare and sore appearance. At last, driven to 
desperation, the Adjutant, by a manceuvre, possibly more by 
accident than good management, succeeded in seizing one of his 
foes with his large and powerful bill. The hour of that bird’s 
dissolution had arrived, and he was not to die as other Crows 
have died from time immemorial! There were two or three 
efforts made on the part of the Adjutant, and, in a moment 
more, t the Crow, body and limbs, was in the sienna-toned pech of 
the greater avenger. He who writes it saw it done.” Now 
there happens to be no connexion whatever between the pouch 


“and the gullet! The former is connected with the respiratory 


system of the bird, and analogous (in my opinion) to the air- 
bag attached to one being onlý—a Python or Boa, and, as in that 
case, no doubt, ita oxygen to the lungs during protracted 
acts of deglutition. In the smaller Indian Adjutant (L. javanicus) 
there is no pouch ; but the latter is not (in its wild state at least) 
a feeder on garbage of all kinds, but subsists mainly on small 
aquatic animals, never venturing about human habitations like 
its big congener. About what is said of the size and plumage 
of the Calcutta Adjutant, the fact is simply this, that the males 
are larger than the females, and the grey birds with broad al- 
bescent wing-bands are the adults of either sex in nearly moulted 
plumage. 

“The Adjutant’s cry very much resembles water flowing from 
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a narrow-necked bottle; and it invariably utters it when about 

to swallow a piece of offal.” Decidedly not! The bird happens 

to have no ery at all, and (like most other Storks) wants the 

sterno-tracheal tendinous muscles, and is therefore voiceless. 

The only noise it can produce is by clattering its mandibles to- 

gether, as may be likewise observed in the case of Ciconia alba. 
Calcutta, March 25th, 1861. 


XXVIT.— Ornithological Notes from Mauritius. By Enwarp 
Newton, M.A., C.M.Z.S.—No. II. A Ten Days’ Sojourn at 
Savanne. 


I Lert Port Louis on the 26th September, 1860, for St. Martin, 
an abandoned sugar-estate situated on the coast of Savanne, the 
southernmost district of Mauritius, where I was in hopes of find- 
ing a very different lot of birds from those which frequent the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. Being the first holiday of any 
length I had taken since my arrival in the island, I determined to 
devote it to getting a better knowledge of its ornithology ; and, 
as may be supposed, I greatly enjoyed not merely the complete 
relaxation from all work thus afforded me, but also the being able 
to turn my attention more fully to my favourite pursuit. The only 
drawback was the short time that I could be away. Two of my 
friends had preceded me, and I found their tent pitched within 
twenty yards of high-water mark, under the shade of a line of 
Filao-trees— Madagascar Fir (Casuarina equisetifolia). The 
ground all along the sea-shore was covered with short grass— 
almost down-like, and unencumbered by the large blocks of basalt 
which are found nearly everywhere else over the island. Alto- 
gether it was as pleasant a spot fora camp as ever was seen. Un- 
fortunately there was not, anywhere near, above three or four feet 
of water inside the reef (which lies about a mile and a half out) ; 
and the bottom was covered with long slug-like monsters which 
have very sharp feelers, and scratch uncommonly if you tread 
upon them; so there was not much bathing to be had, beyond 
sitting for half an hour or so in a place free from these brutes. 
In many parts of the tropics it would be impossible to encamp 
by the sea-shore on account of the sand-flies and mosquitoes, 


